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How Can We Stop Making Drug Addicts 
of Our Children? 


Announcer: 
Tonight your Town Meeting 
originates from the impressive 


auditorium on the campus of In- 
diana University in the city of 
Bloomington, located in the pic- 
‘turesque southern part of the 
‘state. 

_ Town Meeting is proud to be 
a part of the series of special 
events this week, marking the 
centennial observance of the start 
of the Teacher Training program 
iat Indiana University. This week 
lalso sees the dedication of the uni- 
versity’s magnificent new School of 
Education building. We congratu- 
fate President Herman B. Wells, 
Dean Wendell Wright of the 
School of Education, and their as- 
sociates on the faculty for their 
achievements and contributions to 
the field of higher education. 

The auditorium from which we 
wre broadcasting is one of the 
finest in the Nation. Just ten years 
old, its entrance is known as The 
Hall of Murals, which contains 
Thomas Hart Benton’s famous 
murals painted for the Indiana Ex- 
nibit at the Century of Progress 
rn 1933. 

Now to preside over our dis- 
cussion in the absence of George 
V. Denny, Jr., here is our guest 
moderator, Dr. Orville Hitchcock, 
Professor of Speech at the State 
University of Iowa. 


Moderator Hitchcock: 


Good evening, friends. It is a 
pleasure to speak to you tonight 
‘rom the beautiful auditorium on 
he campus of Indiana University 
it Bloomington, where they are 
-élebrating this week the 100th 
naniversary of their Teacher Train- 
ng Program and dedicating their 
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fine new building to the School 
of Education. 

You and I have been startled 
and distressed by the findings on 
the use of drugs, especially among ° 
children, revealed in the Nation’s 
press in the recent inquiry in 
New York and in the current in- 
vestigation by the Senate Crime 
Committee. There seems to be no 
doubt that throughout the coun- 
try, especially in the metropolitan 
centers, marijuana, heroin, and 
other drugs are readily obtainable 
and that a major epidemic of drug 
addiction among teen-agers has 
developed within the past few 
years. 

The figures on the rapid increase 
compel our attention. The United 
States Public Health Service Hos- 
pital at Lexington, Kentucky, for 
example, had only 11 teen-age drug 
patients in 1944, but today it has 
440. Although there is disagree- 
ment over the actual figures, we 
are told that there are 15,000 young 
drug addicts in New York City, 
and in Illinois, legislative com- 
mittees say that there are 25,000 in 
Chicago. 

So tonight we raise the question, 
“How Can We Stop Making Drug 
Addicts of Our Children?” Is 
the best way to do it to provide 
stiffer penalties for the peddling of 
drugs? Should we go so far as 
to demand life imprisonment or 
even the death penalty? What 
should be our attitude toward edu- 
cation of our youth with regard 
to the evils of the drug traffic? 
Will courses such as that being 
planned for the New York City 
schools help curb addiction among 
children? Or will it, as officials 
of the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics have charged, only serve to 


whet the curiosity of the youngsters 
and get them to try a new, thrill? 

What can be done to control 
the drug traffic at the sourcé and 
in the channels of commerce? Is 
Senator Estes Kefauver right when 
he says the UN approach, trying to 
solve the problem internationally, 
is the only way really to get at it? 
Above all, what can you and I.do 
to help meet this major problem? 

We are going to hear provoca- 
tive answers to this question from 
Dr. Victor H. Vogel, . Medical 
Officer in charge of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service Hospital at 
Lexington, Mr. Howard Whitman, 
author of the widely read book, 
Terror in the Streets, and Mr. 
George H. White, District Super- 
visor for the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics in New England. 

First, may I present Mr. Whit- 
man. Many of you have read his 
fine article on How We Can Stop 
Narcotics Sales to Children which 
appeared in the June Woman's 
Home Companion. You also 
remember his article in Collier's 
some five years ago describing 
the work of the narcotics hospital 
in Lexington. Mr. Whitman, will 
you start us off by telling us 
where youngsters get these drugs 
and what you think can be done 
about it? 


Mr. Whitman: 


Dr. Hitchcock, you have put 
your finger on the crux of this 
question already. You have raised 
the point of where do the young- 
sters get their drugs. That is the 
very heart of the matter. Young- 
sters do not get their drugs from 
nowhere. They are supplied, ex- 
ploited—“hooked”’) on narcotics— 
by conscienceless tracketeers. If 
we are going to do anything about 
addiction, we first must do some- 
thing about the addictors. 

I was asked at the outset what 


has been responsible for the sud- 
den rise in drug addiction among 
youth. Ill answer that question. 
The addictors, the racketeers, the 
peddlers have been responsible. 
They saw how youth went over- 
board on fads—be-bop, bobbysox, 
hot rods. They coupled this fact 
with the fact that youth is vulner- 
able today because youth is in- 
secure, psychologically oppressed, 
by a very confused uncertain world. 


This added up to one word, 
market. 
The drug racketeers, all but 


out of business three years ago, 
have found a rich new market 
in our boys and girls, and they 
are playing it for all it is worth, 
some $36,000,000 a year. I say 
to you tonight, let us stop being 
naive. This is not just another 
form of delinquency; it is a cal- 
culated exploitation of youth for 


money. Let us stop vaccillating 
between hysteria and  sentimen- 
tality. Let us face the racket for 


what it is. 


Drug peddlers are nothing more 
than _ diabolical businessmen, 
shrewd operators. You cannot 
preach at them. You cannot ap- 
peal to them. They laugh when 
we talk of building youth drug 
hospitals—for they would like 
nothing better than for us to sur- 
render—to admit that henceforth 
addiction to narcotic drugs is’ go- 
ing to be one of the standard 
hazards of growing up! ' 

We will admit no such thing. 


Instead, let us turn our knowl- 
edge of the enemy against him. 
Drug peddlers are like gamblers 
and vice lords. They appraise an 
enterprise solely by the “take” and 
the “overhead.” The “overhead” 
is the firmness or the laxness of 
the public. How easy is it to beat 
an arrest? How tough are the 
judges? How severe are the laws? 


When the overhead gets too 
high, racketeers move out. They 
drop a racket like a hot potato; 
and for the very same reason— 
because it-is too hot to handle. 

We can make the teen-age drug 
traffic too hot to handle. We can 
make the overhead prohibitively 
high, as we did with white slavery 
through the Mann Act of 1910, 
and as we did with kidnaping 
through the Lindbergh Law of 
1932. 

I say we must f¢riple the pen- 
aities in our Federal narcotics laws 
where drugs are sold directly, or 
indirectly, to minors. We must 
serve, notice that instead of five 
and ten-year maximum _ sentences 
the “overhead” is going to be 
fifteen and thirty years where 
sales to youth are involved. That 
is what we must do here and now. 


( Applause) 


Wioderator Hitchcock: 


Thank you, Mr. Whitman. For 
another opinion on the question of 
stopping the drug traffic among 
children; we turn to Mr. George 
White. Mr. White is District 
Supervisor for New England for 
the Bureau of Narcotics, and was a 
-onsultant and investigator for the 
<efauver Committee. Mr. White, 
what would you add to what Mr. 
Whitman has just said? 


Mr. White: 


I agree with all that Mr. Whit- 
man has said except that I feel he 
das not said enough. His pro- 
sosals will relieve but will not 
solve this very complex problem. 
4 deluge of juvenile addiction 
swept our country early in 1949. 
4 similar emergency occurred 
ifter the first World War. Our 
ficial reports to Congress warned 
of this danger. 

This increase in addiction, par- 
icularly amongst teen-agers, is 


world-wide. It is also present in 
Europe, the Near East, and Asia. 
Commissioner Anslinger, our rep- 
resentative on the United States 
Narcotic Commission has . urged 
all nations to examine this situa- 
tion closely, as this is a world . 
social danger. 

Although narcotic addiction is 
but one part of the general de- 
linquency problem, it requires im-, 
mediate and special attention. 

Medical and religious author- 
ities agree that an unhealthy cur- 
iosity would be excited in poten- 
tial delinquents by improper edu- 
cation. Healthy-minded children 
do not require such instruction. 
No one has suggested juvenile 
training programs to _ suppress 
prostitution; there is no more rea- 
son for such anti-narcotic educa- 
tion, 


The enforcement problem begins 
with international control of 
opium, the raw material of addic- 
tion. International action is ef- 
fective. Peru practically destroyed 
the cocaine traffic overnight in 
1949, Mexico drastically cut 
opium production by using troops 
in a “shooting war’ against the 
traffickers. However, Iran and 
India have little control over their 
excessive production of opium, 
and even one nonconforming na- 
tion can sabotage this program. 


Heroin reaches us today from 
the Mediterranean and Communist 
China. Federal narcotics law en- 
forcement is spread thin. With 
but one hundred and eighty Fed- 
eral Narcotic Agents to police the 
nation, we must concentrate on 
sources. 

At the request of some coun- 
tries, we send our own secret 
agents abroad and destroy much 
international smuggling at the 
source. Posing as criminals, agents 
penetrate and smash organized 


criminal gangs who not only traf- 
fic in dope but engage in other 
vicious crime, as did the incredibly 
evil “Murder Incorporated.” 

Now we are faced with a great 
social emergency, ‘teen-age’ de- 
linquency of which addiction is 
a, dramatic and shocking phase. 

National enforcement is a long- 
‘range program. Immediate meas- 
ures must be taken by state and 
local governments. A_ ruthless 
quarantine is imposed when fac- 
ing an epidemic of smallpox. The 
“epidemic” of addiction, a secret 
vice, is equally dangerous. 

Most persons arrested for nar- 
cotic offenses have a prior record 
for other crimes. Of forty-seven 
cases of teen-age addicts recently 
studied, thirty-two had _ previous 
criminal records. A nonmedical 
addict is a psychopathic person- 
ality, and a menace to society. His 
addiction intensifies his  de- 
linquency. Addicts make addicts. 
Association with addicts is the 
principal cause of addiction. 

States and cities must initiate 
their own immediate enforcement 
and quarantine measures to eli- 
minate these sources of infection. 
I feel we should be more con- 
cerned with “curing” delinquents 
and addicts yet unborn and _ at- 
tempt to remove from _ society 
those factors which, otherwise, 
sixteen years from now, will lead 
those youths into the same evil 
ways. 

This is not a police problem. 


It is the responsibility of the 
community, the schools, the 
churches and, most of all, the 


home itself. (Applause) 


Moderator Hitchcock: 

Thank you, Mr. White. Our 
final speaker is Dr. Victor H. 
Vogel, Director of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service Hospital for 
narcotic addicts at Lexington, 


Kentucky, and co-author with Mr. 
David Maurer of a book on nar- 
cotics to be published in the fall. 
Dr. Vogel, we are eager to hear 
your views on tonight’s vital topic. 


Dr. Vogel: 


Law enforcement has been quite 
properly emphasized in attacking 
this problem, but stricter penalties 
alone will not entirely solve it. 
The death penalty. in China for 
addicts didn’t stop addiction in 
China. 

It takes two things to make an 
addict. It takes narcotic drugs, 
and it takes a person who wants 
to take the drugs. 


There will always be some 
drugs in this country. Even if we 
stop all of the illicit, illegal 


drugs, there will be legal drugs 
in the hands of doctors which 
may be diverted to illegal pur- 
poses. So we need to consider 
how we can reduce the number 
of people who want to take drugs. 

Prohibition failed because too 
many people wanted to use al- 
cohol. Enforcement of narcotic 
laws will never have to be aban- 
doned because, in spite of the re- 
cent increase of addiction, public 
opinion is still in general against 
the use of narcotic drugs. 

Why do people want to take 
narcotic drugs? Some people—to 
begin with, a small minority of 
addicts, particularly in the older 
group — become accidentally ad-, 
dicted because of acquaintance 
with drugs during the course of 
a medical or surgical treatment 
or illness. 

Then there is another more re- 
cent group amongst the younger 
who become accidentally ad- 
dicted because they are associat- 
ing with people, to whose groups 
they wish to belong, who are tak- 
ing drugs, who have persuaded 
them that it’s smart, that it’s 


fashionable, the fad, and it’s a 
smart and courageous thing to do. 
Of course, that’s very false reason- 
ing. 

The large number of addicts, 
particularly those who remain ad- 
dicts, or go back to addiction once 
taken off drugs, are those who 
have inadequate personalities — 
emotionally unstable people, psy- 
chopaths, the people who enjoy 
an abnormal pleasureable effect 
which normal people do not obtain 
from the use of narcotic drugs. 
I have had many of these teen- 
agers tell me that having taken 
he drug, recommended so highly, 
they didn’t feel any particular kick 
or thrill from it, they got sick, 
st they felt dizzy. They found 
yothing pleasureable in it. They 
were the normal ones. 

In general, there are two attacks 
m the problem. One is preven- 
ion; the other is treatment and 
ehabilitation. Preventive measures 
ive stricter enforcement of the 
aws and perhaps some new laws. 

I wish to voice a warning here, 
hough, against the current rash 
»f proposals for very strict man- 
latory minimum penalties for all 
echnically guilty of selling drugs. 
f such laws do not make it pos- 
ible to distinguish between the 
sredatory peddler on a large scale, 
vho is not an addict himself, and 
he youngster who may sell drugs 
iot for profit but for the money 
hat is necessary to get his next 
lose of drugs to keep from get- 
ing sick, then there will be a 
ross injustice done. 

Rehabilitation of some of the 
oungsters may be prevented by a 
ery stiff penalty—ten, twenty 
ears, perhaps life sentence or even 
eath sentence, in some of these 
ases, might prevent rehabilitation 
f:some who might be reclaimed. 
)9f course, they say to let the 
unishment fit the crime, and 


that’s right, but let’s be very care- 
ful in stiff mandatory sentences 
that the punishment does fit the 
crime so that all types of tech- 
nical sellers are not put in the 
same category. 

Regarding education, I think 
that is of fundamental importance, 
and we must face it. I do disagree 
with the statement that healthy 
children do not need information 
about narcotic drugs. I hope that 
there will be an opportunity in 
the discussion to tell you why I 


believe this. (Applause) 
Moderator Hitchcock: 
Thank you, Dr. Vogel and 


gentlemen, for presenting so ably 
the major solutions to the prob- 
lem that we are looking into 
tonight. 

Now, Mr. Whitman, we haven’t 
heard from you for quite a while 
and I wonder if you don’t have a 
question or comment you would 
like to make or ask at this time. 

Mr. Whitman: Yes, I do, Dr. 
Hitchcock. I have a bone to pick 
with Mr. White—not with Mr. 
White personally, for I’m very hon- 
ored to be on this program with 
him, but with the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics which he represents. 
He has told us again that we must 
not educate. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I submit to you that 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
has been telling us this for years. 
When many of us who ate laymen 
and journalists saw this epidemic 
of teen-age addiction coming on 
the horizon, the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics still said to sweep it 
under the table and pretend it 
isn’t there. Are they going to con- 
tinue this, Mr. White? 


Dr. Hitchcock: Mr. White, do 
you want to defend your boss, the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics? 


Mr. White: It’s not a question 


‘of defending my boss. I think it’s 
a question of not understanding 
exactly what I have said. I said 
‘improper education is not the 
answer, and I don’t think that 
education of small children is the 
answer. Whether or not you people 
here consider yourselves children, 
I don’t know. You don’t look like 
it to me. I think that you're 
capable of listening to our prob- 
Jem and I think that you should 
know our problem. That’s why 
we're represented here. This is an 
educational program. But I don’t 
think small children’s curiosity 
should be aroused unnecessarily in 
this matter. — 


Dr. Hitchcock: Mr. White, while 
you’re up here, would you like to 
ask a question of one of the other 
two speakers or make some com- 
ment? 


Mr. White: I wonder if both Dr. 
Vogel and Mr. Whitman, and Dr. 
Vogel in particular, agree on the 
level of education that is sought 
to be ‘applied to the people we 
are talking about. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Dr. Vogel, would 
you like to grapple with that prob- 
lem, go into a little more this 
matter of education? What level 
' should we begin to educate people 
—at the 7th grade, as in New 
York, or what? 


Dr. Vogel: Well, so much of this 
hinges, of course, on what is 
proper and what is improper in- 
formation. I suspect that Mr. 
White and I couldn’t quite agree 
on that definition. I think that if 
one frankly admits that some ab- 
normal people get pleasurable sen- 
sations from drugs, we'll be telling 
the truth. If we further follow it 
up, as we must always, and say 
that temporary transient pleasure 
is always replaced by more perma- 
nent disability, more permanent 


disadvantage and that the life of 
the addict almost invariably be- 
comes one of association with 
criminals and one of gradual de- 
terioration, then those things 
should be gotten across as early 
as people can understand. 

It’s my personal conviction that. 
properly presented educational 
materials should begin in junior 
high and in high schools. The goal 
probably should be, if you pick 
out one goal, to teach these people 
that it’s not smart nor brave nor 
courageous nor proof of adulthood 
to use narcotic drugs, but it’s a 
sign of weakness, actually. It ad- 
mits that you need to lean on an 
artificial crutch of some kind, and 
furthermore that you're playing a 
sucker to the fellow who has it 
to sell to get rich at your expense. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Mr. Whitman, you 
started all this business about edu- 
cation, do you want to come in 
again on that point? 

Mr. Whitman: I don’t know if I 
can finish it, but I can keep it 
going. I'll tell you this. I was 
down in Dr. Vogel’s hospital this 
spring, and I talked to some of 
these young addicts. And you 
know, as Mr. White was telling 
how he still thinks we oughtn’t to 
tell the young folks — you tell 
their parents but don’t tell these 
young folks—I couldn’t help think- 
ing of the boys and giris in their 
teens who said to me—and they 
were addicts under treatment at 
Lexington—“if we had only known 
about this, when somebody in our 
school came up and said, ‘try this, 
don’t be a drag, don’t be chicken.’ ” 

If they had only known, if they 
had only known then what they 
know now. You see, now that 
the avalanche has come, I guess 
we can talk about it. I submit that 
if the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
had talked about it a great deal 
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\ 
more when it was on the ae 
we might have avoided what has 
descended upon us: now. 

Mr. White: I don’t think that 
the Bureau of Narcotics has sup- 
pressed anything. I don’t think 
that our general conversations 

about delinquency of any kind, 
now or in the past, have prevented 
delinquency. I think the cure is 
much deeper than that. I think 
it’s the home environment ° itself. 
I think. it’s the attitude of the 
people in the community towards 
not only addiction but other types 
of delinquency. 

I don’t think that lecturing 

children is going to keep them 
from being delinquent anymore 
than telling a child the stove is 
“hot will keep him from touching 
it. He’ll have to try it. 

Mr. Whitman: Well, I don’t see 
why we should let Dr. Vogel out 
of this. Now, I would say to him 
that it’s high time the doctors got 
together on this problem too. You 
know, you can search the medical 
literature and for every doctor 
who says drugs are bad for you 
you can find one somewhere in the 
woods who says they don’t hurt 
you. Now, what about that, Dr. 
Vogel? 

Dr. Vogel: Well, the truth is, 
of course, that all of these nar- 
cotic drugs—with the exception of 
marijuana has a very valuable and 
useful place in the practice of 
medicine, and it’s also true, I am 
ashamed to admit, that some doc- 
tors don’t fully appreciate the ad- 
diction liability of some of these 
drugs and at times do prescribe 
them too freely. 

Now, I’m for vigorous law en- 
forcement, and one law, Mr. 
White, that I'd like to see en- 
torced is the law that is on the 
books of most states that’ there 
should be education in the schools 


concerning the abusive use of 
alcohol and drugs—laws that are 
ignored in most states. Here again 
well agree on the use of the 
phrase, “if it should be proper 
education.” 

Now I have a question for Mr. 
Whitman. He talked about stricter 
penalties. I presume that those 
stiffer penalties would apply to the 
drugs controlled by \the Federal 
Narcotic laws. May I ask if the 
same stiff penalties would be ap- 
plied to the person who sells the 
marijuana cigarette?- And | what 
about those who are beginning to 
use the barbiturates or sleeping 
pills, with disastrous results, that 
are not under these laws at all? 
Would they escape? 


Mr. Whitman: No, they certainly 
wouldn’t escape, Dr. Vogel. Now 
I haven’t tried to write any laws 
here tonight. I think that if we 
three perform a function here to- 
night, we will set up the spirit 
of the kind of laws we need and 
leave it to the artisans in Wash- 
ington to hammer them out. 
(Applause) 1 think Congress asked 
for a pay raise recently and it may 
as well earn it. 

Now I certainly would not ex- 
empt the barbiturates and mari- 
juana and I would include any 
drug which causes a physical de- 
pendency and an addiction in youth 
which in turn forces youth into 
theft and delinquency and prostitu- 
tion in order to raise the money 
to buy the drugs to which they 
are enslaved. : 

Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Whitman. Mr. White has a ques- 
tion he wants to ask. 

Mr. White: Just one thing, Mr. 
Whitman. Don’t you agree that 
possibly you and others who are 
in the business of publicizing these 
matters sometimes go overboard a 
little bit and become a little hyster- 


ical, and exaggerate the situation 
to the point where it does create 
an unhealthy situation that didn’t 
otherwise exist? 


Mr. Whitman: In one word the 
answer is no. To add a few words, 
I will say that we have to use all 
we've got sometimes to build a 
fire under some of our public ser- 


' vants like the Federal Bureau of 


Narcotics. (Applause) 

Dr. Hitchcock: I gather nothing 
personal is meant by those re- 
marks. Now, Dr. Vogel has an- 
other comment. 


Dr. Vogel: I can’t get out of 
education. I’m ‘a public health 
man, and one of the principles in 
trying to eradicate public sickness 
is to tell people what it is they’re 
up against—tell them how it’s 
caught, how it’s transmitted, how 
it can be treated, how to avoid it. 

I’ve been studying recently some 
of the psychology on panic control 
during war conditions. The first 
principle is to tell people about 


* 


the conditions they may meet, and 
the panic is reduced. Now, it’s 
been compared—the education of 
healthy teen-agers has been com- 
pared—with trying to train them 
and teach them not to be prosti- 
tutes. They say that’s not neces- 
sary. I say to you that we do 
teach our children not to be pros- 
titutes. We have sex education. 
We're generally agreed that sex 
education is wise. Do we teach 
our healthy children about the 
evils of communism? Of course 
we do, and I think we should. 
I just wonder how many of the 
people in Town Hall tonight think 
that their healthy children 
shouldn’t be told about drug ad- 
diction. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Dr. 
Vogel. Well, gentlemen, I want 
to thank all three of you for a 
very interesting round table discus- 
sion. Now we will continue our 
discussion with questions from our 
Town Meeting audience. 


QUES TEONS, PEEASE 


Lady: Mr. Whitman, would you 
call this narcotic problem in teen- 
agers a fad? If you know fads, 
they don’t last long. 


Mr. Whitman: “If we know fads, 
they don’t last long.’ That is the 
one distinction between this fad 
and all others. This one lasts for 
the duration. We know that there 
is nothing about wearing bobby- 
sox that makes you compelled to 
wear them, but Dr. Vogel will 
bear me out in the fact that nar- 
cotic drugs have a physical de- 
pendency quality which, once in- 
troduced in the system, forces the 
individual, at the expense of his 
honor—his life, even, sometimes— 
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to go after those drugs above 
everything else. That is why it is a 
fad without end. 

Man: Mr. White, I live in Chi- 
cago where alone in the high 
schools there are 25,000 dope ad- 
dicts. I wondet what codperation 
I could get from your Bureau in 
case I was approached by a peddler 
of dope. 

Mr. White: 1 don’t believe there 
are 25,000 dope addicts among 
high school children in Chicago. 
I worked in Chicago myself from 
1945 to 1947 and during that 
period did not encounter more 
than two addicts in the entire 
time. It was never called to my 


_ attention that there were other ad- 

_ dicts, aside from the fact that they 
were not apprehended. 

Man: Dr. Vogel, would you 

have the education you recommend 

done by classroom teachers or by 
specialists coming in? 

Dr. Vogel: Well, it it’s done in 
the schools, and I think it should 
be, it could be done by the regular 
teachers who had been given the 
basic information concerning the 
organization and the material. It 
shouldn’t be presented as special 
courses in classes—lectures on the 
evils of drug addiction. It should 
be run into the existing classes on 
physical education and hygiene 
and existing classes of that sort. 

- Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Dr. 
Vogel. I see a gentleman right 
down front again. 

Man: Mr. Whitman, do you be- 
lieve police officials in our metro- 
politan areas are doing everything 
they can under present laws to 
curb drug addiction? 
~ Mr. Whitman: J certainly don’t. 
You know, the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics has some wonderful 
people working for it, great law 
enforcers. You’ve been listening to 
one here tonight. But they have, 
[ believe, 180 agents. Is that right, 
Mr. White? 180 men. We know 
hey must depend upon the co- 
jperation of our thousands of 
solice in our cities. Now if our 
»olice are taking hand-outs here, 
here, every other place, protect- 
ng racketeers, gamblers, and book- 
nakers, they are very little use to 
nen like Mr. White when it comes 
o catching the drug peddlers. 

Lady: Dr. Vogel, what per- 
entage of the hospitalized patients 
1 the Public Health Service Hos- 
ital in Lexington are teen-agers? 

Dr. Vogel: At the present time, 
| I might correct Dr. Hitchcock, 


we have 150 patients under age 
21 of the total addict population 
of about 1100. Dr. Hitchcock’s 
figure referred to the admissions 
during the calendar year 1951. In 
case I don’t get the microphone 
again, I should like to say that 
although we are somewhat 
crowded at the present time, we 
are continuing to take without 
delay first-time male applicants for 
admission. There is a slight wait- 
ing list for women and girls. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Dr. 
Vogel. I think, by the way, the 
figures I quoted were admissions 
for 1950, rather than 1951. Now 
we've corrected each other, and 
we'll take a question from the 
gentleman right here. 

Man; Mr. White, what is being 
done now to eliminate or control 
the sources of narcotics? 

Mr. White: Internationally and 
through the United Nations we are 
year by year curtailing the actual 
growth of opium poppy itself, but 
as I said earlier, even one non- 
conforming nation in the inter- 
national control program can de- 
feat the whole scheme. We hope 
through the United Nations in time 
to eliminate the actual growth of 
the opium poppy, which is the real 
source—eliminate it only to the 
extent that we have enough for the 
world’s legitimate medical needs. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Mr. Whitman 
has thought of a question he’d like 
to ask. 

Mr. Whitman: No, Dr.. Hitch- 
cock, this is just a point of infor- 
mation. I wasn’t listening when 
Dr. White said what years he 
worked in Chicago. Mr. White, 
could you tell me what years you 
worked in Chicago? 


Mr. White: I was District Super- 
visor in Chicago from 1945 to 
1947. 


Mr. Whitman: Yes, that’s what 
I thought he’ said. You know, 
ladies and gentlemen, this is a 
recent, a very recent development, 
and when Mr. White said he only 
saw these two addicts in Chicago 
during those years, I can very well 
believe that he was doing a good 
job and that he only saw the two 
addicts. But I’ve been forcing him 
to defend his boss a little bit to- 
night and now I’m going to put 
his boss on the witness stand by 
remote control. I ‘went down to 
see Mr. Harry Anslinger, who is 
the Federal Commissioner of Nar- 
cotics, and talked with him about 
this current upsurge in addiction. 
‘Now listen to him. “Up to two 
years ago we rarely saw a teen- 
_ age addict.” Now that checks 
exactly with what Mr. White said. 
Mr. Anslinger, Mr. White’s boss, 
continuing: ‘Since then, we've 
handled hundreds of cases in Il- 
linois, the District of Columbia, 
and New York and New Jersey 
alone.” 


Dr. Hitchcock: Mr. White, does 
that cause you to want to say some- 
thing more? 


Mr. White: Only that hundreds 
of cases are not quite 25,000 in 
Chicago alone. 


Dr. Vogel: Of course, we see a 
biased picture at Lexington and 
our similar hospital at Fort Worth, 
Texas. We see those who come 
‘for treatment and we measure 
them, as you have seen, in hun- 
dreds. ‘These reports are in 
thousands. I’m sure there are many 
addicts in the large epidemic 
centers of population that we don’t 
get. But I am inclined to think 
that if we do just see them in 
hundreds, the figures are not astro- 
nomical in the cities. 

It’s a very grave problem. I 
think there is no doubt about that. 
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We might perhaps get just a litule 
satisfaction from the fact that the 
peak of our teen-age patients was 
reached last February. Since then 
they have been declining slightly, 
but as Mr. Whitman said, this is 
not a fad that you can let go of in 
a hurry. This hangs on. The mini- 
mum takes four or five months’ 
treatment to clear up the indi- 
vidual, if indeed you succeed in 
permanently curing him. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Dr. 
Vogel. Now we have a question 
from a lady to the right. 

Lady: Mr Whitman, do you con- 
sider the children are receiving too 
many thrills too young and so they 
must resort to narcotics, such ex- 
tremes as narcotics, to get greater 
thrills as they grow older? 


Mr. Whitman: No, I don’t be- 
lieve much in this thrill argument. 
I think children are simply organ- 
isms living in an environment, the 
same as grown-ups, the same as 
birds and bees. Now, I think chil- 
dren react to their environment and 
reflect their environment. As I 
said in my opening remarks, we 
have an uncertain world. |The 
tensions are great upon young 
people. What’s ahead of us—war 
or peace? Depression? What is 
there for youth? Has he got the 
prospect of marrying the girl next. 
door and buying the house on the 
hill and living happily ever after? 
I think we've got a complex world 
that youth faces, and youth, being 
susceptible to drug addiction, is 
simply a symptom of our need to 
organize that world a little better 
so that youth can have something 
to look forward to. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Now 
a young gentleman in a bright 
sweater. 


Man: Dr. Vogel, I agree with 
your theory of education. I’d like 


to go a little further. I consider 
my child’s life of infinitely more 
‘value than that of the predatory 
dope peddler. Therefore, I’d like 
to know if the death penalty is a 
little too much to demand for this 
predatory dope peddler. 


Dr. Vogel: Well, Tl hold no 
brief for leniency for the non- 
addict predatory narcotic peddler. 
It seems to me the death sentence 
is certainly a very severe penalty, 
and the question I’ve raised is 
would it apply to the marijuana 
user? If so, why wouldn’t it apply 
to the barbiturate peddler? 

It seems to me that modern 
penology is getting away from man- 
datory sentences and is getting to- 
“ward more elasticity, letting the 
judges use more disecretion in 
analyzing the case,—to use Mr. 
White’s term, let the punishment 
ft the crime and the individual as 
well. The indeterminate sentence 
seems to be coming along in mod- 
ern penology. I wonder if what 
we need perhaps in addition to 
stiffer sentences is a little educa- 
tion of the judges as well. Give 
them some help and support so 


they may have pre-sentence in- 
vestigations and reports on the 
people coming before them for 


sentences and let them use the 
maximum penalties which are fre- 
quently adequate in existing laws 
in the cases that deserve it and 
let the lighter penalties or proba- 
tion be used for those where re- 
habilitation would seem to be the 
aim. 

Mr. Whitman: Vd like to say 
that penalties for drug trafficking 
in the past have been extremely 


low. Until this current flurry, 
they've averaged 18 months. Now 
‘the poor folks in the Federal 


‘Bureau of Narcotics have lamented 
‘the fact that they work so hard 
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to finally get a peddler and. when 
they get a peddler he goes to court. 
They work hard to build up the 
case and he gets 18 manths. The 
peddlers themselves have said they 
get sentences they can do stand- 
ing on their heads. Mr. Anslinger 
told me that when they round up 
a group of peddlers and take them 
into court, the first one that they 
bring to trial is out already and 
free by the time they get the last. 
one’s case presented. 

Now, I want to draw a conclu- 
sion from that. I’d like to see the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
strengthened. In fact, “now Mr. 
Anslinger wants more men and is 
actively asking for more men. He’s 
right. I say he should have asked 
for more men three or four years 
ago when this thing was beginning 
to rise. 

What’s more, Mr. White said 
something about we writers pre- 
senting things to the public. If the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics, ’ in- 
stead of brushing off and leaving 
half-closed doors to writers, had 
welcomed them and said, ‘you tell 
the story to the people,” then our 
judges in the courts by constraint 
of public opinion would have 
given the adequate sentences which 
Mr. Anslinger himself wanted, in- 
stead of letting them off for 18 
months, because everything they 
saw in the public press indicated 
that we had no problem. 

Man: Mr. White, why does the 
United States allow legal entry of 
a surplus of drugs into this 
country ? 

Mr. White: They do not allow 
any such legal entry of surplus 
drugs. 

Dr. 
question and a short answer. 
any of you other gentlemen? 


Dr. Vogel: We work, the Pub- 


Hitchcock: That’s a short 
Do 


lic Health Service, that is, works 
with the Bureau of Narcotics and 
each year estimate to the best of 
our ability the amount of drugs 
that are required for medical pur- 
poses each year and that is the 
amount of drugs that is legally 
imported. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Dr. 
Vogel, and now we have a ques- 
tion from another young gentle- 
man. 

Man: Mr. Whitman, crime today 
is on a syndicated basis. Should 
we not wipe out these syndicates 
rather than the small-time dope 
peddlers? 


Mr. Whitman: Yes. 


Dr. Hitchcock: That’s another 
short answer. We have a question 
here. 


Man: Dr. Vogel, what is the Fed- 
eral Government doing to provide 
funds for institutes to aid drug ad- 
dicts ? 


Dr. Vogel: Well, the Lexington 
and Fort Worth hospitals have ap- 
propriations of over $3,000,000 a 
year for the treatment of such 
cases. We also carry on research 
to develop better methods of treat- 
ment. So far, we have met the de- 
mands upon us, within some cases, 
with slight waiting periods. Of 
course we are a long way from these 
epidemic centers, and perhaps we 
would have more patients if we 
were closer, but still, now we are 
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meeting the demand as _ that 
reaches us. 

If I have time for just one more. 
statement. As we see the picture 
at Lexington from those who come 
for treatment, slightly more than 
two-thirds of our juvenile addicts 
and about the same proportion of | 
the older ones had no criminal 
record before they became addicted. 
Granted, they all lead lives of crim- 
inals after addiction, but in the 
majority of cases their criminality 
followed the addiction. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Dr. 
Vogel. We have time for another 
quick question. 

Man: Mr. Whitman, is the prob- 
lem one of drug addiction or par- 
ental neglect? 

Mr. Whitman: It’s both. Drug 
addiction very often results from 
parental neglect. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, 
Howard Whitman, George H. 
White, and Dr. Victor H. Vogel 
for your views on this grave nar- 
cotics problem. Our appreciation 
also to Town Meeting Hosts here 
at Indiana University, President 
Herman B. Wells, Dr. John H. 
Miller, Chairman of the Convoca- 
tions Committee, Donald H. Hor- 
ton, manager of the auditorium, 
and Sarkes Tarzian and his asso- 
ciates at our ABC affiliate station 
WTTS. So plan to be with us next 
week and every week at the sound > 
of the Crier’s Bell. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Now that you have read the views of the speakers on the subject 
“How Can We Stop Making Drug Addicts Of Our Children?” you may” 
want to consider the following background questions before drawing 
your own conclusions. 


ie 


ed 


* 


What is the cause of the recent increase in narcotics addiction 
among youth? 


Is it due to the confusion and tension of present-day life? 

Is it a form of escape for underprivileged racial and national 
groups living in slum areas? Does wartime relocation of popu- 
lation intensify the problem of narcotics addiction? 

Is it a fad which requires drug use to be “one of the crowd?” 
Is it a result of poor moral and character training in the home? 
Is it part of the juvenile delinquency problem? 

Does it indicate a lowering of standards of value and conduct? 
Is it a result of laxity on the part of parents and teachers, 
or an indication that youth has lost its own sense of respon- 
sibility ? 

Is it due to outside forces—the highly organized narcotics-pushers ? 
Is the prevalence of juvenile addiction in “large cities, particu- 
larly New York, an indictment of the “‘social disintegration” of 
urban centers, as Harry J. Anslinger, U. S. Commissioner of 
Narcotics, has stated? 

Does youth start to use narcotics out of ignorant curiosity, or in 
spite of knowledge of the effects of narcotics? 


What relationship is there between crime and narcotics addiction? 
Does one breed the other? 


a. 


Is addiction a crime or a sickness? 


What legal steps should be taken to curb the sale of narcotics? 


a 
b. 


c 


Should present penalties for selling narcotics be increased? 
What recommendations would you make? 

If penalties were made more severe, would dope peddlers merely 
switch to some other illegal activities, such as gambling or vice? 
Can laws alone solve the narcotics problem? 


How can present addicts be rehabilitated ? 


a. 


b. 


c. 
d. 


What steps should be taken to increase facilities for treating 
addicts ? 

What type of medical and psychiatric treatment is used to cure 
addicts ? 

How can cured addicts be safeguarded against relapse? 

Can addicts help each other break the narcotics habit, as Nar- 
cotics Anonymous is attempting to do, or should this type of self- 
help be used in conjunction with professional treatment? 


How can the future spread of addiction be prevented ? 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


How can the school, church, and family warn youngsters of the 


dangers of narcotics? ; 
Would anti-narcotic education be a deterrent, or would it arouse 
sufficient curiosity to make young people try dope? : 
How can youth be helped to substitute wholesome recreation 


for the “kick” they seek in narcotics? 


How can we prevent the smuggling of drugs into this country? 


a. 
b. 


i 


Can the customs officials do the job alone? ; 
Should UN action be taken against countries such as Communist 
China, Turkey, and India, where much of the heroin supply 


originates ? 
al) 
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THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


“IS OUR SECURITY ENDANGERED BY 
CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS?” 


Program of July 3, 1951 


Speakers 


Russell B. Long 


* 


~ 


O. K. Armstrong 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday 


broadcast as space allows. 


not later than Thursday following the program. 


publish any letters or comments received. 


You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and cos 


It is understood that we ma 


TOO LONG 


I think that the recent hearings 
in the Senate on the dismissal of 
General MacArthur were necessary 
and justified, if the majority of the 
people and the Congress wanted 
such hearings. I am sorry that 
(they) had to be so long drawn 
out, however, and agree with Gen- 
eral Marshall, Senator Russell, Sen- 
ator Long, and others that Russia 
really profited with all the infor- 
mation in the some two million 
or so words. As some reporters 
on the radio, well known for their 
reputations and accurate reporting, 
have said, Russia got more infor- 
mation this way than a hundred or 
more secret agents could have got- 
ten for the Communist cause.— 
Witt1aAM D. Turner, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


TOO HOT 


Too bad the investigatiton did 
not go all the way and get all the 
facts, but in typical Fair Deal 
style it was called off for so-called 
security reasons when it got too 


hot. — GENEVIEVE SMITH, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 


* 
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LEGISLATION 


As to the statement by Senatc 
Long that “no legislation has bee 
enacted as a result of the Ma 
Arthur investigation,’ I saw th 
following in a press item, reporte 
from Washington, D.C., under dat 
of June 27, 1951: 

“No member of the arme 
forces shall be restricted or pre 
vented from communicating d. 
rectly or indirectly with any men 
ber of Congress concerning an 
subject, unless such communicatio 
is in violation of law, or in viol: 
tion of regulations necessary to th 
security and safety of the Unite 
States.” 

The law was included in th 
recently enacted manpower bill. 
Nan R. SHAw, Dallas, Texas. 

_ (Dr. Houston Cole, one of th 
interrogators, remarked that tlk 
chairman of the hearings, Se: 
ator Russell, made the statemer 


that no legislation will come as 
result of the hearing.—Ed.) 


